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SOMETHING  ABOUT  CUBA,  ITS  HISTORY,  1TS  CLIMATE,  ITS  PEOPLE. 

II. 

Amono  the  principal  objecta  of  attraction  to  a  transitory  visitor  to  i  dens,  the  public  aquare,  the  opera-houae,  the  Plaza  de  Toro*.  The 
Havana  and  ricinity,  are  the  cathcdral,  the  vice-rcgal  palace  and  gar-  |  time  of  the  founding  of  the  cathedral  seems  to  be  lost  to  the 
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popular  mind,  for  whether  it  was  builfc  by  Velasquez,  the  first  govem- 
or  of  the  city,  or  founded  by  the  Jesuíta  a  ceutury  ago,  doee  not 
eeem  to  be  knowiL  It  has  the  impresaiveness  of  sise,  but  it  is  pcr- 
fectly  free  from  adornment,  the  altar  aud  ita  surroundings  being  re- 
markably  plaiiL  Ita  style  has  beeu  popularly  dcscribed  as  being  a 
mixture  of  the  Gothic,  Mexican,  African,  and  Moresque,  a  auggestive 
deacription  that  appliee  to  moat  of  the  public  and  prívate  buildings 
of  Havana.  To  the  American,  however,  thia  cathedral  poaaeasee  an 
intense  interest,  for  on  the  left  hand  side,  facing  the  altar,  is  a  plain 
tablet,  that  marks  the  last  and  preaent  resting-place  of  the  bones  of 
Christopher  Columbas. 

The  great  discoverer  died  at  Yalladolid,  in  oíd  Spain,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1566,  three  centuries  ago.  His  remains,  and,  by  his  own  re- 
quest,  the  chaina  he  was  loaded  with  at  Hispaniola,  were  depositad  in 
a  bronze  coffin  and  buried  at  Sevifle.  From  thence,  in  accordance 
with  his  will,  they  were  removed  to  Hispaniola,  at  that  time  the  prin¬ 
cipal  city  of  the  New  World.  In  the  year  1796,  that  portion  of  the 
Island  of  Santo  Domingo  which  held  his  remains  was  ceded  to  the 
French,  and  the  descendants  of  Columbus  caused  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred  to  Havana,  that  they  might  remain  under  the  Spanish  flag. 

The  occasion  of  our  visit  to  this  cathedral  was  on  some  memorable 
church  day,  the  ñame  of  which  we  have  forgotten.  There  might  have 
been  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  gentler  sex  present  (not  a  man  of 
the  locality  could  we  see),  all  kneeling  on  the  variegated  raarble  pave- 
ment.  The  wealthy,  including  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  position, 
were  mingled  together  promisouously  with  the  humblest  and  most 
poverty-stricken  slaves,  illustrating,  ¡n  a  mannec  that  was  never  before 
so  impressively  brought  to  our  mind,  that,  before  God,  all,  high  and 
low,  were  equal.  But  this  lesson  does  not  seem  to  make  muctf  practi- 
cal  impression  on  the  people  in  matters  regarding  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ;  for  we  find  that  in  Havana  the  bodies  of  the  rich.  are  interred 
within  lofty  walls,  accompanied  by  pompous  ceremonials  and  gilded 
inscriptíona,  while  the  bodies  of  the  veoy  poor  are  hidden  awav  in  the 
carth,  without  ceremony,  and  without  coffins. 

There  is  one  fíne  oíd  church  in  Havana,  the  ¡mposing  square  tower 
of  which  is  visible  from  every  part  of  the  harbor.  The  heavy  mason- 
ry  has  a*  dilapidated  look.  The  Street  in  its  vicinity  is  blocked  up 
with  oíd  wrecks,  and  is  dusty  and  deserted.  In  this  church,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  while  the  English  were  in  temporary  possession 
of  the  city,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  used  it  for  Protestant  Service. 
After  the  Spaniards  gained  possession  of  the  city  by  tre^ty,  in  1763, 
the  church  was  shut  up,  and  has  remained  tabooed  ever  since. 

The  hietory  of  that  event  is  interesting.  The  city  of  Havana  sur- 
rendered  to  the  British  forcea  after  a  siege  of  two  months  and  six 
days.  They  occupied  Matanzas  and  Mariel,  but  a  greater  portion 
of  the  governmcnt  geographically  never  recognized  the  invaders. 
Cuba  was  retumed  to  Spain  by  u  the  treaty  of  Paria,”  and  formally 
given  up  on  the  6th  of  July,  1763,  the  English  having  remained  in 
possession  ten  monthB  and  twenty-four  days.  Spanish  and  other 
writers  agree,  that  this  siege  and  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
British  gave  new  Ufe  to  the  inhabitants,  and  inaugurated  a  desire  for 
commercial  activity. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  Havana  is  the  garden  which 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  most  pubUc  square  of  the  city,  opposite  the 
Captain-General’s  palace.  Every  rare  plant  here  flourishes  in  perfec- 
tion,  particularly  flowers  and  shrubs  of  marked  beauty  and  fragrance. 
This  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sultry  of  cities  is  entirely  unen- 
closed,  the  mo9t  delicate  floral  treasures  frequently  intruding  apon 
the  walks  trodden  every  hour  by  thousands  of  careless  citizens,  yet 
not  a  tree  is  barked,  ñor  a  plant  or  shrub  is  ugured — a  thing  that 
would  be  perfectly  impossible  with  any  garden  thus  situated  in  Eng- 
land  or  America. 

The  Piara  de  Toros  is  a  circular  building,  open-roofed,  with  suc- 
cessive  tiers  of  seats,  after  the  manner  of  the  Colosseum  in  Rome ;  it 
will  accommodate  fifteen  thousand  spectators,  and  is  a  favorite  resort 
for  every  class  of  the  Cuban  population,  to.  witness  their  popular 
amusement  of  bull-fíghting. 

The  Faaeo,  situated  just  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  oíd  city,  is  a 
place  of  popular  resort  in  the  evening.  It  was  originelly  constructed 
by  General  Tacón,  in  the  year  1836,  but  has  been  adomed  and  beau* 
tified  by  subsequent  governors.  It  is  an  oval-shaped,  narrow  road,  of 
a  mile  or  more  in  circumference,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  raised 
walks,  which  serve  for  a  pedestrian  proraenade.  Toward  evening  the 
aristocracy  here  display  themselves  in  their  gay  .volante»  ;  hundreds  of 


these  quaint  vehicles,  each  bearing  two  elegantly-dressed  ladies,  come 
out  from  the  city  and  enter  this  magic  circle,  aU  from  the  same  direc- 
tion,  the  procession  moving  round  in  a  slow  and  stately  manner, 
while  the  gentlcmen  Une  the  raised  walks,  bow  to  the  ladies,  throw 
bouquets  into  their  lapa,  exchange  friendly  wonls,  or  give  some 
important  message.  All  partios  seem  to  eqjoy  this  display.  In  the 
mean  time,  cavalry  in  white  uniforme,  indicative  of  royal  troops,  are 
posted  along  the  route  to  preserve  order ;  but  they  seem  to  be  equ es¬ 
trían  statues,  erected  for  adornment,  rather  than  living  men.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  there  might  be  a  Paseo  introduced  into  our 
Central  Park  ;  equipages  could  thus  be  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage,  and  acquaintances  kept  up,  and,  ¡f  discipline  could  be  preservad, 
we  have  no  doubt  the  fashion  would  be  popular.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  social  Ufe  of  Cuba,  you  will  see  on  the  Paseo,  once  in  a  while, 
a  gentleman  riding  with  his  wife ;  this  open  familiarity  bctwcen  the 
sexes  is  only  laughed  at,  but  creates  no  scandal ;  but  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  thus  enjoying  themselves  would  not  be  tolcrated  among  the 
native  Spanish  population  of  Cuba. 

Nearly  on  the  summit  of  two  hills,  of  gentlv-sloping  declivities,  at 
unequal  distanccs  from  the  town,  are  two  largo  forts,  Cabanas  and 
Principe.  In  their  rcar,  to  the  right  and  left,  a  landscape  studded  with 
neat  villas,  surrounded  by  garden?  or  green  spots  produced  by  artificial 
irrigation,  of  clumps  of  orange,  cocoa-nut,  palma  royal,  or  other  tropi¬ 
cal  trees.  Directly  before  you  is  the  town — of  imposing  aspect  and 
extensive  dimensión?. 

The  city  and  suburbs  of  Havana,  a  few  years  ago,  contained  nine 
parish  churches,  six  others  connected  with  military  orders,  five  chapela, 
eleven  convenís,  some  of  them  very  large  buildings,  or  groups  of  build¬ 
ings,  the  Royal  Univcreity,  with  a  rector,  and  three  professors ;  also, 
the  Royal  Collego,  there  being  similar  establishments  at  Puerto  Prin¬ 
cipe,  and  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  in  which  several  branches  of  ecclesias- 
tical  education  are  attended  to,  together  with  the  humauitics  and  phi- 
losophy.  At  Havana  are  an  infirmary  and  a  place  for  orphans,  which 
are  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  and  equitable  principies.  Theee 
benefíts  are  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  caate 
or  color. 

The  store-keepers  in  Havana  never  appear  to  be  anxious  to  put  up 
their  ñames ;  the  places  of  business  aro  known  as  the  44  Surprise,” 
“The  Pet,”  ‘‘The  Charm,”  and  by  other  attractive  titles.  Liuen 
seems  to  be  in  superalmndance ;  the  next  thing  in  importance  and 
quantity  are  laces  and  silks.  A  familiar  feature  of  almost  every  fash- 
ionable  store  is  one  or  more  gigantic  white  cats,  with  tails  ornamentad 
with  a  brush  similar  to  a  squirrePs.  They  appear  to  be  quiet  and  good- 
natured,  and  very  necessary,  it  seems,  to  keep  down  the  vermin,  which 
would  othcrwise  infest  the  buildings. 

The  ladies  of  the  higher  classes  very  rarely  walk  in  the  streets — 
they  are  ever  in  the  volante.  If  they  go  shopping,  the  clcrk  comes  out 
of  the  store  and  inquires  what  is  wanted.  Upon  rccciving  an  answer, 
thceraployé  brings  the  desired  article  into  the  Street,  and  displays  it  on 
the  side-walk ;  and,  if  very  desirous  of  being  polite,  disposes  of  it  in 
graceful  folds  over  the  dash-board  of  the  volante. 

The  charactcristics  of  the  native  population  of  Cuba,  of  Spanish 
origin,  are  pride  and  ambition,  but  differing  widely  from  their  ances- 
tors  in  energy.  To  northera  eyes  an  cfTeminatc  luxury  pervades  all 
wealthy  classes  of  Cuba.  Symptoms  of  satiety,  languor,  and  dull 
enjovment,  are  everywherc  exhibited — a  kind  of  settled  melancholy, 
the  invariable  effort  of  mental  and  physical  inactivitv,  and  an  enervat- 
ing  climate.  The  favorite  national  amusement  of  Cuba  is  dancing.  In 
cities  it  is  conducted  in  houses,  and  in  public  places  in  the  country,  in 
shady,  sequestered  thickets,  where  nature  holds  the  holiday,  dancing 
groups  are  found.  Tlie  guitar  and  tambour  on  such  occasions  are 
seldom  silent  Balls  are  very  common,  and  in  rural  distriets  no  invi- 
tation  is  needed  to  attend  them — a  genteel  dress  Becures  a  favorable 
introduction. 

Music  is  also  a  favorite  recrcation ;  and  musical  instrumenta  of 
various  kinds,  and  of  extraordinary  shapes  and  tone?,  are  indisjwnsable 
appurtenances  to  the  boudoir  of  a  Cuban  belle.  As  a  rule,  guildes? 
of  manual  labor,  in  trifling  employments  these  imprisoned  beautie? 
pass  their  time  away. 

The  more  simple  of  the  social  amusements  of  the  higher  classes  are 
the  soft,  airy  dance  of  the  bayadere  to  the  cheerful  sound  of  the  cas- 
tanets,  the  fandango,  or  the  more  graceful  bolero  of  their  futher-land. 
The  guitar  is  the  favorite  instrument  of  the  ladies ;  and  the  pauses  and 
cadenees  with  which  the  fair  Cubanas  so  feelingly  depiet,  yet  so  sirnply 
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mark,  the  moro  exprossivc  parts  of  their  plaintive  aire,  are  indescribably 
soft  and  soothing,  especiaUy  when  sitting  in  their  verandas  in  the 
calm  stillness  of  a  moonlight  evening. 

To  a  Cuban,  or  even  to  the  European  Spaniard,  residen t  of  Cuba, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  smoking  is  universal — the  practice 
seeras  to  be  a  requiaite  of  Ufe  with  all  classes,  high  or  low,  and  is 
indulged  in  at  all  houra,  and  in  every  place,  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
has  been  said,  with  aome  truthfulness,  that  the  people  of  Cuba  oocupy 
one-third  of  their  time  in  the  preparation  of  cigaw,  and  the  other  two- 
thirda  in  smoking  them.  The  more  respectable  classes  use  cigaritos, 
inclosed  in  a  neatly-cut  piecc  of  the  broad  leaf  of  the  corn-husk,  or  of 
an  especiaUy  prepared  piece  of  paper.  This  deUcate  Uttle  cigar  is  o  fien 
held  by  the  lidies  in  a  case  of  gold  or  silver,  which  is  constantly  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  chain  or  ribbon  to  the  neck.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  what- 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  practice,  that  the  sight  of  a  young  girl  quietly 
indulging  in  the  charms  of  her  cigarette,  is  offensive  to  look  at  There 
is  something  very  bewitcbing  in  the  way  she  holds  the  object  of  so  much 
pleasure,  and  while  thus  engaged  she  will,  occasionally,  so  charra ingly 
puff  out  a  delicate  whiff  of  smoke,  that  it  will  Beem  to  be  a  sort  of 
ethereal  personification  of  her  wandering  pleasant  thoughts. 

We  have  6een  a  stevedore  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  while  engaged 
in  hoisting  eugar  from  a  lighter  on  boerd  of  a  vessel,  suddenly  drop 
•ut  of  the  crowd  at  the  very  moment  of  their  hardest  work,  and  light  a 
cigarette,  give  it  a  tingla  puff,  and  then  resume  his  labor.  We  have 
seen  a  señora  in  a  Street  car  take  her  seat,  light  her  cigarette,  and 
then  attend  to  the  demands  of  the  conductor.  We  think  our  druggist, 
in  compounding  a  prescríption  for  us  of  three  materíals,  lit  his 
cigarette  five  times,  and  gave  it  the  same  number  of  puflk  In  passing 
through  the  streets,  a  stranger  will  be  amazed  at  witnessing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persone  seen  everywhere  engaged  in  rolling  up  «garitos,  in¬ 
tended  for  home  consumption,  or  to  swell  the  sum  of  almost  untold 
milliona  that  fínd  a  market  in  distant  lands. 

The;  love  for  gambling  is  universal.  We  do  not  mean  that  rude, 
robber-like  display  that  characterizes  the  American  and  English,  but  a 
love  for  games  of  chanoe  where  email  sume  are  won  or  lost.  One 
meets  with  some  way  to  risk  his  silver  in  all  places  of  public  resort 
and  fashionable  entertainment.  The  Havana  lottery  has  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  its  tickets  invade  every  place ; 
especiaUy  are  they  busy  in  Havana  on  Sunday  morning,  among  the 
crowds  who  go  and  come  from  the  cathedrals.  Aside  from  cards,  dice, 
the  cockpit,  the  chances  for  gaming  afforded  by  the  bull-fight  aro 
called  into  requisition. 

The  Cubans  have  all  the  outward  regard  for  the  sex  that  charao- 
terizes  the  Spanish  people,  and  for  which  their  poetry,  romance,  and 
history,  combine  to  celébrate.  “  White  hands  never  offend”  is  the 
universal  consolation,  even  where  feminine  indiscretion  becomes  un¬ 
gen  tle.  The  Spanish  drama  is  crowded  with  incidente  and  beautiful 
sentimente  founded  on  the  extraordinary  influence  of  woman.  The 
powcr  of  beauty  and  the  influence  of  kings  are  the  leading  subjecta 
of  the  Spanish  stage. 

The  large  black  eye,  and  raven  hair  escaping  in  almost  endless 
tresses  ;  the  durk,  expressive  glance ;  the  soft,  blood-tinted  oUve  of  the 
glowing  complexión,  make  “  the  men  of  the  north,”  in  spite  of  them- 
selves,  admit  the  niajestv  and  beauty  of  these  children  of  the  Spanish 
race.  The  Moorish  eye  is  the  most  characteristic  feature ;  it  is  ful!, 
and  reposes  on  a  liquid,  somewhat  yellow  bed,  of  an  almond  shape,  black 
and  lustrous.  In  dignity  of  raien,  the  Cuban  ladies  are  quite  unrivalled. 
In  fact  all  that  is  esteemed  beautiful  in  woman  in  the  mother  country 
appeare  in  Cuba  softened  by  the  climate  and  more  luxurious  social  life. 

Oocasionally,  there  has  appeared,  in  Havana,  a  Saxon  beauty,  blue- 
eyed,  yellow-haired,  fair-complexioned — thorough  blonde.  The  ef- 
fect  of  such  a  visión  by  contrast  opon  the  swarthy,  dark,  male  inhabit- 
ants,  has  been  for  the  time  electrical.  And,  while  the  gentlemen  would 
wonder  at  and  admire  the  pearly-hued  skin,  the  light  axure  eyes,  and 
the  8treaming  golden  hair,  the  haughty  brunettes  would  look  on  with 
that  disdain  that  only  beauty  can  affect,  and  tnm  away  with  a  ma- 
jestic  step  of  feminine,  yet  crushing  ¡ndifference,  that  only  a  lady  of 
Bpanish  blood  can  assume. 

The  full  dres9  of  the  Cuban  ladiee  seen  on  the  pubUc  resorte,  is 
remarkably  costly  and  superb,  after  the  style  of  oíd  Spain,  made  up  of 
mantillas  and  scarfs ;  and  in  the  hand  the  never-faiUng,  never-to-bc-for- 
gotten,  “intelügent,  expressive”  fan.  The  colore  are  sombre,  black 
predominating. 

The  mantilla,  used  also  as  a  veil,  is  usually  of  black  silk  or  lace, 


thrown  over  the  head  and  supported  by  a  high  comb,  of  valué  and 
richness,  and  which  always  indícate»  the  circumstanoes  or  pr^de  of  the 
wearer,  leaving  the  face  uncovered,  and  displaying  choice  flowere  which 
adorn  and  contrast  with  the  dark  treasea — a  style  of  head-dress  which 
is  said  to  create  the  graceful  and  dignified  míen  and  gait  for  which 
these  descendants  of  Spain  are  so  celebrated.  Henee  those  who  do 
not  wear  it,  by  contrast,  appear  quite  plebeian  and  commonplace. 

Some  wear  no  other  head-dress  than  the  hair,  vari  ou  si  y  arranged  and 
ornamented.  The  most  usual  way  is  to  plait  or  roll  it  in  a  bandeau 
round  the  head,  and  the  crown  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  knot,  sur- 
mounted  by  a  comb,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Romana.  Some 
also  wear  a  cap  of  fine  linen,  formed  like  a  mitre,  over  which  is 
thrown  the  veil,  that  beautiful  emblem  of  female  modesty  and  eleganoe. 
But  the  most  prized  and  most  becoming  omameut  of  Cuban  maidens 
is  the  trema,  an  arrangement  of  hair  in  two  simple,  long,  dark,  shining 
braida. 

The  silk  petticoat  and  the  loose  white  jacket,  or  short  tunic,  are  worn, 
when  they  go  abroad.  The  richness  of  their  dress  consista  of  the  finest 
Unen,  the  most  delicate  laces,  and  costly  jewels,  disposed  so  as  to 
occasion  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  wearer,  and  producing  a  perfectly 
graceful,  flowing  effect. 

But  the  crowning  triumph  is  the  fan  ;  its  size,  weight,  and  splendor, 
are  the  pride  of  the  fair  possessor.  Some  are  of  great  valué,  set  with  ivory 
and  gold,  and  ornamented  with  minore.  The  manoBuvring  of  this  fan 
is  a  wonder,  and  comprehends  the  whole  Science  of  the  unwritten  lan- 
guage  of  Bigns,  and  with  it  a  Cuban  lady  can  carry  on  an  intelligent 
convereation  with  the  friends  of  her  heart — can  express  love,  disdain, 
or  hate.  It  flashes  a  welcome  from  the  quickly-passing  volante,  a  re- 
proof  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Cathedral,  an  invitation  in  the  blaze  of 
the  Opera  House. 

The  men  gener&lly  may  be  said  to  attend  to  business  in  the  early 
houra  of  the  morning,  their  noons  being  passed  in  melting  lassitude  at 
some  Creóle  coffee-house,  the  evenings  in  lounging  on  the  promenade, 
and  at  the  theatra.  Home  is  only  a  place  of  rest,  not  enjoyment, 
that  can  only  be  had  in  perfection  out  of  doore. 

There  are  natural  causes  which  produce  the  peculiarities  of  Cuban 
life  ;  the  primal  one  is  the  character  of  the  climate,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  being  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  The  privacy 
that  characterizes  the  life  of  more  northem  latitudes  is  impossible, 
and  the  necessity  of  calling  in  menials,  to  do  householdduties,  with  the 
facilities  slavery  has  afforded  to  meet  the  demand,  has  left  the  sex  in 
Cuba  with  but  little  to  do,  while  the  gentlemen,  richly  rowarded  by 
comparatively  Uttle  labor,  have  naturally  acquired  habita  of  ease  and 
self-indulgence. 

The  govemment  of  Cuba,  though  similar  to  that  of  the  parent  State, 
has  always  been  more  oppressive,  the  Cortes  and  the  Crown  having 
frequently  declarad  that  Cuba  does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  It  has  ever  been  a  kind  of  irresponsible  mili¬ 
ta  ry  despotism,  or,  rather,  an  oligarchy,  in  which  the  love  of  dominión 
is  carried  to  a  species  of  fanaticism,  and  degraded  into  meanness. 
The  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power  has  each  been  invested 
in  the  hands  of  the  govemor,  and  to  an  extent  quite  equal  to  that 
held  by  military  commanders  of  a  besieged  town.  Even  the  higher 
classes  have  had  no  civil  rights,  such  as  personal  Uberty,  p  rotee  t  ion, 
or  right  of  property,  if  declarad  otherwise  by  the  autocrat  called  the 
Governor-General. 

The  Creóle  population  has  always  been  excluded  fVom  all  influential 
and  lucrative  offices.  The  judges  and  oficiáis  come  from  Spain,  and, 
being  withoutany  stated  salaries,  they  prove  so  many  vulturas  that  prey 
upon  the  unprotected  within  their  jurisdiction.  There  ara  no  means,  dis- 
honest,  tyrannical,  or  cruel,  that  have  not  been  resorted  to  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities  to  fleece  the  country,  and,  but  for  the  wonderful  produc- 
tivenees  of  the  island,  it  would  have  long  since  been  a  desolation. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  deep  rivera,  and  the  unequal  fertility 
of  the  soU,  the  island  of  Cuba,  from  its  undulating  character,  its  ever- 
springing  verdura,  and  the  variety  of  its  vegetable  forraations,  presenta 
on  every  side  a  varied  and  agreeable  country.  There  are  flve  species 
of  palm  which  make  upthc  body  of  the  foresta,  and  innumerable  small 
bushes,  ever  laden  with  flowers,  adorn  the  hills  and  vales. 

Cuba  is  justly  considerad  even  mora  fcrtile  than  any  other  of  the 
West-India  islands.  Sugar-cane  and  tobáceo  being  the  staple  produc- 
tions,  laige  establishments  for  the  growth  of  these  articles  are  scat- 
tered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  forming  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  features  of  the  landscape. 
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The  cultivated  portion  of  the  island  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  one 
seventeenth  of  the  available  land,  this  latter  portion  containing  large 
prairies  or  savannas,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that  upward  of  a  miilion 
and  a  half  of  cattle  are  reared  and  pastured.  Other  parta  are  occupied 
by  large  foreat  trees,  some  of  which  supply  the  znost  valuable  timber 
used  for  practica!  or  ornamental  purpoees. 

To  an  enterprising,  intelligent  American,  the  whole  island  of  Cuba, 
wherever  he  goes,  constantly  suggests  facilities  for  improvement  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  As  a  rule,  the  island  is  still  almost  unde- 
veloped  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  whatit  would  be,  if  it  were  brought 
under  the  control  of  an  intelligent  and  free  population. 

The  space  allotted  to  our  imperfect  sketch  of  Cuba,  its  resources, 
society,  and  scenery,  is  exhausted ;  no  pen  can  give  any  perfect  idea 
of  this  magnificent  island,  everywhere  so  attractive  and  inviting. 
The  magic  pencil  has  been  invoked,  and,  through  its  charming  médium, 
we  have  glimpses  of  those  gay,  luxuríant  views  which  break  upon 
the  traveller  as  he  winds  among  the  hills,  more  like  scenes  of  fairy 
enchantment  than  abaolute  reality.  Everywhere,  as  we  travel  in  Cuba, 
new  scenes  and  new  views  are  constantly  displaying  themselves,  yet 
always  presenting,  through  the  receding  heights,  glimpses  of  the  dis- 
tant  waters  of  the  ocean  fading  into  the  blue  and  cloudless  horizon. 
Once  thrown  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  world,  Cuba  will  become  in  ar¬ 
tificial  material  resources  as  rich  as  it  has  been  created  by  nature,  and 
eventually  form  a  point  of  the  grandest  interest  in  American  civiliza¬ 
ron. 


